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generation's leaders had spent part of their adolescence in the
continental homes of the new learning. Inevitably, too, those
regions of England which naturally lay most open to influences
from abroad were, together with the capital and (in a special way)
the universities (Cambridge in particular), the home counties,
including Kent, of which, during many a generation, it might fairly
be said that they were wont 'to think today what all England
would think tomorrow.'

Queen Elizabeth no more shared the ardour of many con-
temporaries of her own youth than she understood the temper of
those puritans of the combative sort who grievously ruffled her
serenity in her mature years. Far from being timid by disposition,
she had been inured to caution by experience; and, during the
earlier half of her reign, while her foreign policy, under the
guidance of Burghley, continued to be, in the main, though not, of
course, absolutely, a defensive policy, she manifested no intention
of moulding the church of which she had become the supreme
governor in the forms either of an aggressive protestantism or
of a rigid Anglican exclusiveness. With the former current of
thought, she had no sympathy, either moral or intellectual; and
to that opposed to it, she came to incline more largely in her later
years, doubtless because she, as honestly as the two Stewart kings
who followed her, believed that the exercise of authority furnished
a sufficient answer to searchings of heart and stirrings of mind into
which it was not given to her to enter. In those latter days, how-
ever, much success had brought with it many illusions; and, as
Ben Jonson told Drummond, the late queen 'never saw her self
after she became old in a true glass1.'

The dramatists of the Elizabethan age, taken as a whole,
exhibit the willingness for conformity and the instinctive ab-
horrence of nonconformity which satisfied the queen's con-
ception of a national religion. They were, of course, directly
interested, and, on various occasions, personally implicated, in the
perennial struggle of the stage against puritauism, of which a
full account will be given in a later chapter, and which, in its
final phase, if their traditional loyalty to church as well as state
be taken into account, might be regarded by them as a cam-
paign for altar as well as hearth2. In the earlier part of the

1 Notes of Ben Jonson'$ Conversations with William Drummond, xiv. The remark
is quoted in P. E. Schelling's The Queen's Progress and other Elizabethan Sketches, p. 249.

* Cf, post, vol. vi, chap, xiv, and see as to the repliea and retorts to Prynne's
Hittrio-Mattix, Ward, vol. m, p. 276 note.